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bookless earth, lie would have reached the same conclusions.    His
deep influence on a limited, but incomparably loyal, number of
readers owes less to his beliefs than to his minute, persevering
analysis of every step he made towards them.   He appeals to our
confidence by his constant recourse to his personal experience.
He prides himself on being the least inventive of great poets.
He belittles fancy.   It is true that he claimed imagination as his
supreme gift, but, at the same time, he bestowed on the word
imagination a new meaning, almost entirely opposed to the ordinary
one. He gave the name to his accurate, faithful and loving observa-
tion of nature.   In his loftier moods, he used ' imagination' as a
synonym of ' intuition/ of seeing into, and even through, reality,
but he never admitted a divorce between it and reality.    The
gift of feigning, of arbitrarily combining the features of a legend
or story, which had long been held to be the first poetical pre-
rogative, was almost entirely denied him, and he thanked God for
its absence.   His hold over many thoughtful and, generally, mature
minds is due to his having avowedly, and often, also, practically,
made truth his primary object, beauty being only second.   Those
who had ingenuously turned to his poems for the mere charm
of verse were grateful to him inasmuch as they had received, in
addition, their first lessons in philosophy.   They had gone to him
for pleasure and they came back with a train of reflection that
followed them through the round of their daily tasks.    They
were taught by him a new way of looking at men and nature.
Wordsworth achieved this result by dint of one-sided pressure,
by tenaciousness of aim.   Not that his ideas remained the same
from beginning to end.   Few men, on the contrary, changed more
thoroughly.   His mind may be represented as continuously shifting
along a half circle, so that, finally, he stood at the opposite end
of the diameter.   The young revolutionist evolved into a grey-
haired conservative, the semi-atheist and pantheist into a pattern
of conformity.   But, all the time, he kept true to his fixed centre,
the search for the greatest good.   His very contradictions point
to one engrossing pursuit.   His life was an unbroken series of
slow movements which brought him from one extreme to the
other, though his eyes were ever bent in the  same  direction.
Because he never ceased to have the same object in view, he was
himself imperfectly conscious of the change in his position.
Wordsworth was born in 1770 at Cocker mouth, in the north
of  the lake country, the second  child of a fairly prosperous